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mend him to serious students of Hispanic America. He takes us 
with him through these lands, which he has described in a manner that 
many a writer might envy, and we ride with him through tropical sun 
and tropical rains on his mule Colorada, over paths and through jun- 
gle, and fording mountain rivers, enjoying with him the wonderful 
scenic effects of Central Americans lands. A dozen times a day, he 
brings us in touch with the sublime and the ridiculous, and always with 
a Ughtness of touch and- a real sympathy that allows us to enter into 
his mood and feel with him the emotions that moved him while on his 
unique journey. 

One can learn many things about the country and its people from 
this pleasing book. The ruins described are those both of Maya and 
Spaniard, the old civilization and the new, both alike fallen into decline, 
but the influence of the latter abiding in the made-over life of the mod- 
em dwellers of these central lands. This book will be one which will 
be read in after years, when perhaps political and economic factors 
shall have fashioned from the small Central American states one single 
Central American Union, and when perhaps the character of their 
people, or of a portion of them, shall be quite otherwise than it is today. 
For, if a new Central American nation is to arise from the small repub- 
lics now sprawled out between the oceans south of Mexico, it must base 
its success to no mean degree on economic factors — and bananas, coffee, 
and other products must help to spell its prosperity or its woe. But 
if changes must come, for this region, it is to be hoped that the glory of 
its early Maya period will not be lost to sight. Among the economic 
features to be developed should be that of the tourist trade, although 
men of the poetic vision of the author of this book, will sigh for a return 
of present conditions when they can enjoy the solitudes away from the 
honk of the motor car. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1921. Pp. xv, (3), 401. Port., lUus., Index. $5.00.) 
SaUormen from Massachusetts (and incidentally from other parts 
of New England) have made history for the United States in many parts 
of the world. They have been the forerunners of our international 
relations in various parts. Consequently a maritime history of Massa- 
chusetts could scarcely be written without reference to Hispanic America 
for American ships and American men (even before the creation of the 
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United States of America) knew well the ports south of the Rio Grande 
and in the West Indies. In search of trade primarily, these men sail- 
ing in ships of Salem, Boston, and other ports of Massachusetts, did 
far more than trade, for they carried new political doctrines to other 
lands and brought back news of those lands to the United States. They 
helped the Spanish colonies often to obtain their independence from 
Spain. They were men of action, and great disseminators of knowledge 
as well as carriers of wares. 

Mr. Morison has told the story of the Massachusetts sailors and 
their ships in an interesting manner. He shows them trading at Val- 
paraiso, Buenos Aires, and other ports, trading extensively in BraziUan 
coffee, running up and down the east and west coasts of South America 
almost at will. They traded in Honduras for logwood and mahogany, 
in Buenos Aires for wool, hides, and other products, and sold ice, sheet- 
ings, and other American and foreign products in return in many a 
port of South America and the West Indies. The material in this book 
is supplemented by that gathered out of old newspapers by Charles 
Lyon Chandler and published in several articles in The Hispanic 
American Historical Review. The author suggests that historians 
seeking economic origins of the Monroe Doctrine may find them in the 
northwestern fur trade and the early intercourse with South America. 

The volume is attractively printed and bound and the illustrations 
are well chosen. Page numbers are carried at the bottom of the page 
instead of in the usual place, and this militates against ready reference. 

James Alexander Robertson. 



